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The Ethics of Jesus. Being the William Belden Noble Lec- 
tures for 1909. By Henry Churchill King, D.D., LL.D., 
President of Oberlin College. New York: The Maemillan 
Company, 1910. Pp. xii, 293. 

While the object of the William Belden Noble lectureship in 
Harvard University is stated by the founder in such terms as to 
give it a scope "as wide as the highest interests of humanity," 
it is evident that the lectures given by President King in a 
peculiarly fitting manner met the purposes of this foundation. 
The volume presenting them to the general public also forms 
an admirable addition to the useful series of New Testament 
Handbooks edited by Professor Shailer Matthews. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of the book is its method 
of approach to the subject. It is, of course, impossible to dis- 
cuss, or even to describe, the ethics of Jesus intelligently with- 
out first determining what documents shall be admitted as 
sources, and what material within these documents shall be re- 
lied on as revealing his moral attitude. President King did not 
deem it necessary to set forth in detail his conclusions on these 
preliminary questions, but on most points his position is indi- 
cated, or may at least be surmised with reasonable assurance. 
His treatment of the fourth gospel is characteristic. He no- 
where says that he regards it as spurious and unreliable, and 
therefore unavailable for use. He simply leaves it out, with 
the casual remark (p. 16) that he does so because he must limit 
himself to the ethical teaching of Jesus and also because it is 
"a less primary source." One single passage from this gospel, 
xiii, 1-16, is quoted (p. 160). The reader is somewhat puzzled 
by the exception. Does it mean that out of the entire gospel 
the incident of the foot-washing alone is regarded as throwing 
light upon the ethics of Jesus ? Wellhausen assigns verses 4, 5, 
12-15 to a supposed ground-work resembling Mark and pos- 
sibly containing valuable data; but the lesson, with its curious 
mixture of self-glorification and ostentatious humility, is char- 
acteristically 'Johannine' and suggests a moral attitude very 
different from that of the synoptic Jesus. There is plenty of 
material in this gospel for the construction of an ethics of Jesus, 
but if it is accepted as historically trustworthy, what seems 
most certain in the synoptic representation must be thrown over- 
board. The real reason why in these lectures the fourth gospel 
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is brushed aside and attention confined to the synoptics cannot 
be doubtful. 

Similarly, President King does not say in so many words that 
much of the synoptic material is also untrustworthy. He leaves 
it out, or lays no such stress on it as a man convinced of its 
genuineness would do. Without suggesting the grave difficulties 
which led to the search for such criteria of historicity as Pro- 
fessor Schmiedel's "foundation-pillars" and Professor Burkitt's 
"doubly attested passages," or anywhere stating why, in his 
judgment, certain synoptic traditions are more reliable than 
others, he proceeds with his exposition in a manner that clearly 
shows his appreciation of the importance of these far-reaching 
inquiries and his sympathy with what seem to him the main 
results of gospel criticism. He explains: "The restriction to 
the ethical teaching of Jesus means that any large consideration 
of the religious teaching is necessarily shut out, as well as any 
treatment of the doctrine of the person of Christ, and also all 
consideration of the eschatological teaching." But it surely is 
not possible to determine the ethical attitude of Jesus without 
considering what he thought concerning the source and sanction 
of morality, the authority of the ancient scriptures, the value 
of belief, profession of faith, and sacraments, his own relation 
to men, the motives for righteous conduct, and the agencies for 
the moral uplift of the human race. It makes a difference in 
our estimate of his moral nature, if he looked upon himself as 
Lord and Master and all mankind as his servants, accepted the 
royal title, but inwardly connected with it only absolute spirit- 
ual authority, thus playing with words, or repudiated every 
vestige of the Messianic idea; if he associated salvation with 
belief in himself, baptism and eueharist, and the atoning value 
of his own blood, or never thought of these things; if he urged 
men to strive for righteousness because their reward would be 
great in heaven, to avoid an evil life lest they be cast into the 
fire that is never quenched, and to arrange their lives in view of 
the approaching end of the world, or never appealed to motives 
of this nature. In matters of such importance the reader is left 
to infer from the things eliminated and the things emphasized 
rather than allowed to learn through unmistakable utterances 
in what direction the author's thought is moving. 

After an excellent survey of the ethical contents of Luke, 
selected as the gospel presenting the largest amount of moral 
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teaching, President King begins his closer study of the text 
with the famous 'foundation-pillars.' The choice of these nine 
pillars and three props does not seem to have been dictated so 
much by a feeling that they possess extraordinary evidential 
value, since Professor Sanday's criticism is quoted with ap- 
proval, as rather by a desire to find a common ground from 
which all would be willing to start. But it was a wise choice, 
even if it can scarcely be said that there is a consensus of 
opinion in regard to the authenticity of all these sayings. It has 
always seemed to the present writer unfortunate that Professor 
Schmiedel should have included among these passages Mark, 
xiii, 32 (Matt., xxiv, 36), which is obviously a late addition, 
not found in Luke, to the synoptic apocalypse falsely ascribed 
to Jesus, and that on the ground that it contains the phrase 
"not even the Son," which is lacking in the oldest witnesses 
to the text in Matthew, did not find its way into all manuscripts 
in Mark, and is easily understood as a Monarchianist gloss. But 
most of them are of great value as evidence of an earlier strand 
of tradition which was preserved, but could not have been de- 
liberately produced, by the evangelists. They are also impor- 
tant for the light they throw on the character of Jesus. Presi- 
dent King comments upon them with rare insight and a firm 
grasp upon their ethical significance. Only in the case of Mark, 
x, 18, he seems curiously to avoid the obvious meaning of the 
words of Jesus. "Why callest thou me good; no one is good 
save the Father in heaven" (so the oldest witnesses to the text), 
he interprets as conveying the lesson that "there was to be no 
bandying of compliments," no 'idle' ascription of goodness to 
anyone (p. 37). But he would not have referred to the Father 
in heaven, if he had not had in mind the contrast between human 
and divine goodness. That Jesus had the sense of distance from 
the ideal, of moral imperfection, which always accompanies a 
high degree of moral excellence, and yet apparently was free 
from the morbid exaggeration of this feeling which is character- 
istic of some temperaments, is well worth noticing. It may be 
added that a consciousness of having a valuable message for 
men or of being able and willing to help them in various ways 
is by no means tantamount to a "sense of unique relation to 
God and men." 

Proceeding to examine the thirty-one 'doubly attested' pas- 
sages given by Professor Burkitt, he leaves out five as non- 
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ethical, six as included among the 'foundation-pillars,' and 
three which in reality are found only in one source. The seven- 
teen remaining passages he takes to be doubly attested in the 
sense that they are found both in Mark and in the supposed 
source (Q) used by Matthew and Luke, or some other source. 
If one is firmly convinced that Mark is the oldest gospel, that 
such a collection of sayings (Q) as may be read, with numerous 
variants, in the works of Harnack, Wellhausen, and other mod- 
ern scholars already existed in Christian antiquity, and that it 
was later, and not earlier, than Mark so that it cannot have been 
used by him, these passages will, without a doubt, seem doubly 
attested. This conviction may be cherished with comfort and 
respectability, as it is held by the vast majority of critics, many 
of whom have investigated the question for themselves, and has 
been reached by distinguished conservatives, some of whom have 
spent much time before they were ready to see what other eyes 
had seen before. If, on the other hand, Matthew is regarded, 
in harmony with ecclesiastical tradition, as the oldest of our gos- 
pels, revealing the closest relation to the lost Aramaic original, 
though more disfigured than the other gospels by late additions 
and interpolations, the Greek 'Words of Jesus' or Q, as a 
modern fiction, the material ascribed to it as earlier than Mark, 
and Mark as based on the original Greek Matthew, though writ- 
ten in a vivid style of its own and for a definite didactic purpose 
accounting for omissions, additions and peculiar emphasis, and 
influenced by the local Roman tradition which in the time of 
Papias was traced back to Peter, then we have, not indeed in- 
dependent attestations of these sayings, but a very valuable early 
attestation of the presence of these sayings in the text of our 
oldest gospel. 

In view of the distance between even our oldest Greek text 
and the lost Aramaic original, the force of this attestation must 
not be overestimated. It would be especially hazardous to as- 
sume the integrity of the text in these passages, and consequently 
to suppose that Jesus said, "Let him take up his cross and fol- 
low me," referred to "these little ones that believe on me," or 
spoke of himself as "the Son of man" who "came to . . . give 
his life as a ransom for many." The exposition of all these 
sayings by President King again reveals his fine perception of 
what is essential and what is morally significant. Occasionally, 
however, there seems to be a studied avoidance of summing up 
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the whole case, of stating outright that the principle of Jesus 
cannot be accepted, or only with modifications. It is rightly- 
seen that Jesus was absolutely opposed to divorce and looked 
upon the marriage of a divorced woman as adultery. Dr. King 
also discerns the chief reason that led Jesus, as it did other dis- 
senters in Israel, to take such an extreme position. "The posi- 
tive principle," he says, "underlying his declaration against 
divorce is the spirit of reverent love that forbids that the wife 
should be treated as a thing or a slave," and he observes that 
much of the marital unrest and divorce in America "goes back 
to an increasing sense of what is due to a person, to the demand 
that may legitimately be made for reverent love on the part of 
both husband and wife. ' ' But he does not take note of the mani- 
fest tendency to asceticism, the preference for celibacy, the com- 
mendation of self-mutilation, as a secondary reason. Nor does 
he face squarely the question whether Jesus was right, whether 
his decision embodied in law has been beneficial to mankind, 
whether church or synagogue has produced a higher type of 
sexual morality, developed a better family life, and prevented 
more cruel, unprofitable, and immoral relations, and whether 
modifications of his principle are not necessary in order to secure 
the best interests of humanity. 

From Professor Harnack's reconstruction of the document 
called Q ten passages other than those already considered are 
next selected for discussion. Two of them are marked as doubt- 
ful. The narrative of the temptation is quoted as "probably 
the surest bit of autobiography that comes to us from Jesus." 
It is difficult to see how this story told in the third person can 
be designated as an autobiography at all. That Jesus related to 
his disciples his experiences with the devil is at best a theory, 
and a very improbable one. The Bible texts may have been 
quoted by him, and were significant, as the first narrator must 
have felt, because of the implied contrast to the Messianic ideal. 
In discussing eight groups of sayings from Mark, Dr. King 
rightly emphasizes the revolutionary character of the teaching 
of Jesus as to dietary laws and the Sabbath and the principle 
of self-sacrifice. The teaching peculiar to Luke is well treated. 
It is admitted that "the eschatological coloring of certain pas- 
sages may have been unconsciously deepened by the inherited 
presuppositions of the writers, and of those from whom their 
traditions were obtained." This is certainly no overstatement 
Vol. XXII.— No. 2. 15 
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of the peculiarities and the share of tradition in producing 
them. 

In the brief chapter dealing with the Sermon on the Mount 
as a whole, Dr. King gives an outline of "the spiritual discov- 
eries" of Jesus. It is a delicate task to trace the authorship 
of ideas, particularly great ideas. Too often the search for ideas 
that can be designated as original leads aAvay from what is most 
gloriously distinctive in the manner of approach to the objects 
of thought and the form of expression. It would be difficult to 
convince a Buddhist, or even a thoughtful reader of the Slavonic 
Enoch, that Jesus "added a whole new realm of morality, — 
that of the so-called passive virtues of the Beatitudes" (p. 199) ; 
and "the absence from the biography of Christ of any doctrines 
which the subsequent growth of human knowledge,- — whether in 
natural science, ethics, political economy, or elsewhere, — has had 
to discount" (ibid.) would have to be demonstrated before it 
could be accepted as an evidence of originality. In fact, it is 
just his silence concerning, apparent ignorance of, and supposed 
disregard for, such absorbing interests of modern life as science, 
art, education, industry, commerce, state-craft, and political 
organization, that have led so many men to turn away from him 
as a guide who can no longer lead. Confidence in the intrinsic 
worth of the contributions of Jesus is not restored by sweeping 
claims and loud affirmations. Never have we been so much in 
need of discrimination, sharp and clear-cut, between the perma- 
nent principles for which Jesus stood and the perishable forms 
they assumed even in his own thinking, between what he can 
give, out of the fullness of his spirit, of direction and helpful 
suggestion even in realms he did not touch, or only superficially, 
and what he cannot give, between the soul and the body, as it 
were, of his religious and ethical convictions. It is to be re- 
gretted that President King did not find time to deal with the 
relation of the ethics of Jesus to the great ethical questions of 
our own day, in so far as they came within his view, or to accen- 
tuate more fully his peculiar positions on such important ethical 
questions as the killing of enemies, the legal principle of puni- 
tive justice, divorce, oath-taking, compulsory support of religion, 
autocracy, and the accumulation of private wealth. 

The two chapters on "The Basic Qualities of Life" and "The 
Great Motives to Living" incorporate what to President King 
and undoubtedly to many of his readers must appear as the 
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essence of the ethical teaching of Jesus. Throughout the book 
there is a spirit of fairness, inner freedom, and love of the truth, 
as well as of reverence, loyalty, and affection for the great 
teacher of the art of living. 

Cornell University. Nathaniel, Schmidt. 

The Influence of Wealth in Imperial Eome. By William 
Stearns Davis, Professor of Ancient History in the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1910. Pp. xi, 340. 

The purpose of this book is described as being "to consider 
the influence of money and the commercial spirit throughout 
the period of Roman greatness." But the author admits that 
he has given a liberal interpretation to the term Money Power, 
and the book contains accordingly chapters on the Life of the 
Lower Classes in Italy, and on Marriage and Divorce in the 
Roman State, and concludes with a chapter on "Some Reasons 
Why the Roman Empire Fell." Since Professor Davis has 
cast his net so wide, it may not be ungracious to complain that 
he has excluded subjects like the Economic Development of 
the Early Church as being "distinctly alien to the genius of 
Ancient Society" (whatever he may mean by this entity). Such 
discussions, indeed, one might have supposed especially suitable 
for treatment in the present work. For the same reason he 
might have been expected to attempt some bolder induction 
as to the influence of wealth on imperial prosperity. But though, 
in an earlier context, he has described with real insight the 
heavy drain on the precious metals of the Empire, it appears 
clearly from his concluding chapter that he regards it as merely 
a minor and subsidiary cause of Roman decline. A fellow- 
countryman of Mr. Brooks Adams might, in handling such a 
subject, have thought it worth his while to refute, modify, or 
adopt that writer's theory that the Roman Empire failed 
through the inadequate supply of bullion, which broke down 
the money economy and led directly to the loss of economic 
freedom. 

Now, whether Mr. Adams's theory can or cannot be defended 
in all its breadth, it is as old as Alison, it has been adopted 
by so sober a writer as Archdeacon Cunningham, and is being 
assimilated in a modified form into the most cautious modern 



